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OW that the leaven of Gregorian is being worked into 

most church choirs throughout the country it is of prac- 
tical importance to consider what is the most fitting com- 
panion to it in the shape of modern church music. The 
compositions of the old polyphonic masters are, of course, 
indisputably nearest in spirit to Gregorian, but they pre- 
sent considerable difficulty to the average choir and they 
are not modern. Since the Motu Proprio has encouraged 
modern Sacred Composition, guiding it along the lines of 
the Gregorian tradition, and since—to paraphrase an axiom 
of G. K. Chesterton—we owe a certain loyalty to the times 
in which we live, it is only right to employ in the service 
of God the best musical productions of contemporary 
Church composers. It is improbable that many choirs will 
confine themselves merely to plain chant and it is equally 
improbable that a school of modern composers will arise to 
compose new melodies in the Gregorian manner; whereas 
it is certain that many gifted composers are actually ap- 
plying their talents to the problem of infusing modern com- 
position with the spirit of Plain Chant or of classical poly- 
phony. 

At present the services of most Catholic Churches are 
musical hybrids. A morsel of plain chant, painstakingly 
performed, is often followed by an out-and-out ballad type 
of Mass or Motet; such a sequence subjects one’s ears to 
a violent effort of re-adjustment. Indeed, it is an impos- 
sible effort, for either one likes the first and detests the 
second or one stoically endures the first and revels basely in 
the second. The two types are irreconcilable. Even in the 
choice of music which is specifically written in accordance 
with the Motu Proprio, it is often difficult to find an ex- 
ample that sustains its claim to be liturgical in the pres- 
ence of Gregorian. The letter of the liturgical law can be 
observed and yet the spirit be missing. The Kyrie for 
example of a certain well-known Mass of Filke (musically 
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splendid) coming after any Gregorian introit causes a shock 
to one’s sense of musical fitness as well as to one’s sense 
of reverence. It is like the sudden bursting into the sanc- 
tuary of a contrite but still turbulent Tannhiauser. 

On the other hand, the Mass Jesu Redemptor of Kaim 
—deservedly popular with all choirs—chimes beautifully 
with the Gregorian proper. It is a small work, a brilliant 
miniature, but from the liturgical point of view absolutely 
flawless. In the setting of the Gregorian proper it is like 
a gem woven into a medieval vestment. Yet its popularity 
has been its enemy. It is easy to sing but difficult to sing 
well, and is so often sung carelessly that its beauty has 
been dimmed with repetitive misuse. 

In spite of this admission it would be foolish to say 
that there is any modern church music that is beautiful as 
Gregorian is beautiful. The music of Perosi himself, who 
conducted the reform of church music in Rome itself, is 
redolent of the soil of human sorrows rather than of the 
heaven of divine solace. His recondite organ accompani- 
ments with their liberal pedal passages, however beautiful, 
seem to keep his vocal parts anchored to earth; while in 
his unaccompanied motets, his melodic figure gives the im- 
pression of effort in its rise and weariness in its fall, as 
though burdened with a sorrow that only in brief moments 
of exultation is forgotten. To take a more particularized 
instance, again from Italy (whose church composers are 
more numerous and more actively engaged in following up 
the Motu Proprio than those any other country save Ger- 
many and Spain), a useful criticism may be made of the 
Mass Puer Natus Est of Magri. Here the Gregorian mel- 
ody is taken bodily out of the introit Puer Natus Est, har- 
monized and spaced into modern rhythm. The result— 
however ingenious and sympathetically harmonized—is dis- 
appointing. The motif of the Mass so ethereal in its orig- 
inal setting grows flaccid and anemic with repetition until 
it loses altogether its peculiar tenuous charm. Obviously 
the Mass is liturgical, and indeed as a composition is a re- 
markable tour de force, which few other composers could 

have achieved within the same limits. Perhaps it is the 
deliberate effort of the Mass which is its weakness. It is 
liturgical, but—if we may use the word—programmatically 
liturgical. The inspiration is too obviously borrowed. 
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One might almost generalize from this example and say 
that no matter how truly inspired, how guarded from sen- 
timentality is the music of contemporary or recent church 
composers, it is at best only a smoothly chiselled prism 
through which some stray gleam of Gregorian breaks its 
pure light into color. 

It would seem then that the infusion of Gregorian in- 
spiration into modern music is no easy thing, and that 
where the attempt fails there may be traced an inadequate 
understanding of the original plain chant. All musicians 
will readily recognize what a store of possible themes lie 
embedded in Gregorian, but they will not all be equally 
felicitous in developing them. It is possible to profane those 
melodies with a too indulgent treatment, and its is possible 
also to starve them with austerity. For there is a true and 
there is a false appreciation of Gregorian. There are many 
of its avowed champions who praise it for fantastic reasons. 
They call it sober, restrained and austere, when in fact it is 
rich, impetuous and unrestrained. Those who have only 
heard Gregorian sung by boys or by nuns—and not, for 
example, by the Solesmes monks—must imagine it to be a 
mild, placid, dove-like creature. But if, to choose a con- 
venient metaphor, church choirs have trained the lion to 
lie down with the lamb, it is the Chant which plays the 
role of lion, though one sometimes regrets that it is not a 
lion rampant. For Gregorian is essentially something 
strong and earnest and impassioned. It is in its own sphere 
an expression of spiritual exultation. It is exuberant and 
joyful beyond any other musical art-form. Its variety of 
emotion may be inferred from the ancient verses about the 
modes: 


Omnibus est primus, sed alter est tristibus aptus, 
Tertius iratus, quartus dulcedine blandus 
Quintum da laetis, sextum pietate probatis 
Septimus est juvenum, sed postremus sapientum. 


It will be seen from these lines what a wide range of moods 
Gregorian can express; not merely the quieter emotions of 
sadness, of sweetness and of devotional tenderness, or the 
mystic emotion of wisdom, but also those strong emotions 
that surge in youthful hearts, the emotions of joy and anger. 
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Needless to say, all these feelings are on a spiritual plane. 
Indeed, Gregorian is so free of any profane worldly ele- 
ment, that it can be absolutely unrestrained without irrev- 
erence. That is precisely its title to supremacy in the lit- 
urgy of the Church. There is no clumsy compromise about 
it suggestive of Protestant religious decorum, stiff with self- 
control. It is to be sung wholeheartedly though necessarily 
with understanding of its sentiment and of its significance. 
In it there is none of that sentimental humbug which in- 
filtrates many a motet sung in our churches and which 
passes muster because it is “quietly and reverently” sung. 
A proper understanding of Gregorian is a revelation not 
merely of inspired song, but of true devotion. It is a reve- 
lation of how subjection to God and praise of Him are the 
sources of true freedom. Gregorian is preéminently the 
song of devotion because it is the song of orthodox devo- 
tion; and because the orthodox demands our submission, 
and dwarfs our human philosophies by reason of its divine 
origin, so Gregorian is greater and more spacious than any 
other form of church music made by men. It is not the 
expression of a single pious mood in a nature wavering be- 
tween God and the world, but it is the full expression of 
the whole nature of a soul abandoning itself, utterly to God. 
Thus it follows that Plain Chant at its best is not plain at 
all but exceptionally ornamental. It abounds in decorative 
curves and in musical rhymes. It must be so, for its feel- 
ing, far from being severe and cold, is so warm and impul- 
sive that it cannot remain content with merely stating a 
theme, but repeats itself over and over again in a series of 
melodic variations. Is there any sublimity of sound equal 
to that of the Exsultet, a veritable torrent of impetuous and 
infectious joy, a series of insistent melodies that have gone 
mad—so to speak—over a single intoxicating theme. 

It is clear then that for a musician to draw his in- 
spiration from Gregorian he must be fully alive to the in- 
tensity and richness of its feeling. If he interprets it as lit- 
erally “plain song,” namely, as something reserved and only 
potentially expressive, he will endeavor to elaborate what 
is already riotously elaborate. He will diffuse that inten- 
sity and overcrowd that richness until his own composition 
is either thin or cumbersome. Many composers treat 
Gregorian as something tame to be livened up, whereas it is 
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in fact something wild and untamed and immensely alive 
needing rather to be curbed. Naturally, if a composer does 
not feel this tremendous life that surges in great waves 
through the Gregorian melodies, it will be very lifeless in 
his hands, and whatever energy his genius puts into it will 
be artificial and unauthentic. 

It is most illuminating to observe how the early poly- 
phonic writers, who were directly inspired by Gregorian and 
who were obviously sensitive to its inexhaustible beauties, 
did not fall into the errors we have mentioned, but on the 
contrary employed the Gregorian melodies in an austere 
form. The melodic outline of Palestrina’s music is severe 
in itself. It is the constant repetition and juggling of it 
between the voices that brings out its beauty. Though 
Gregorian is not severe in itself it is severe as an element 
of classical polyphony. In other words, great masters like 
Vittoria and Palestrina realized that Gregorian was a fin- 
ished and perfected product. They did not begin where 
Gregorian left off. They worked at something entirely dif- 
ferent and the use they made of Gregorian was not an elab- 
oration of Gregorian itself but the construction of an en- 
tirely new musical form. 

Modern musicians are not likely to arrive at the sub- 
limity of these masters—still less so by merely imitating 
them. Arnold Bax, in his beautiful motet, Mater, Ora 
Filium, and Vaughan Williams in his monumental Mass 
for eight and twelve voices are cases in point. However 
much we may praise these compositions or hear them praised . 
we feel instinctively that they are not medizval in spirit, 
whatever they may be in form. There is something too de- 
liberately assumed in their austerity. They are wonderful 
as archzological reconstructions, but the age they recon- 
struct is mythical rather than historic. In brief, they are 
not representative expressions of living faith. Yet it is be- 
yond doubt necessary to go back to the technique of- the 
polyphonic masters in order to go forward in modern 
church composition. Not slavish imitation of it, but an as- 
similation of its best elements is what is required. 

The element of polyphony which separates it most defi- 
nitely from the modern tradition of church music and keeps 
it so close to the spirit of Gregorian appears to the writer 
to be that of movement. For perhaps the most wonderful 
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paradox about Gregorian is that though the fundamental 
feeling is one of rest, yet the melody is always on the wing, 
always aspiring and as it were only reluctantly leaving the 
heights to alight perfectly fresh and unwearied upon its 
final note. In the notes themselves rightly sung there is an 
upward tendency, an interior flame pointed heavenward, an 
impatience to remain still. Lux et Vita would be no exag- 
gerated summary of this heavenly song. In classical poly- 
phony also there is this spirit of life and upward movement. 
Technically it is obtained largely by the independence of the 
parts which are unfettered by such curbing elements as the 
modern vertical system of successive blocks of chords. This, 
one feels, must be recaptured at least in part if modern 
music is to be truly liturgical. There must be no dead 
stops, no heavy colonnades of chords, no rigid spacing of 
musical phrases. So many Masses that we sing are like a 
halting progression from one compartment to another, with 
a good deal of fumbling and fuss to open each door, in the 
shape of organ interludes. This compartmental defect is 
felt—save under the most skilful conducting—even in the 
beautiful unaccompanied Mass we have already praised, 
namely, that of Kaim. Rather there should be a logical 
directness, an onward moving tendency, an impatience of 
loitering and no heaviness in the finale or in those halfway 
stops where voices periodically assemble to compare “notes,” 
so to speak, before starting off on a new flight. 

Another quality which is present in Gregorian and also 
in the music of the polyphonic masters is that of virility. 
Gregorian is strong and masculine. If, for no other reason 
than this, it is impossible for boys to do anything more 
than suggest its grandeur, though it is not difficult to ob- 
tain pleasing effects with them which will go a long way 
towards popularizing plain chant. This quality of strength 
must, therefore, be felt in any modern composition bearing 
the manifesto of liturgical reform. There must be a delib- 
erate aversion from sickly harmonies, and a zestful cultiva- 
tion of the austere. The music must have the strength of 
monasticism. 

So far one can only say that composers have eliminated 
from the diabetic system of debased church music sufficient 
sweetness to enable a permanent cure to be effected. So far 
Gregorian, in relation to modern composition, has been 
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taken merely in medicinal sips as though the Church had 
prescribed visits to a liturgical spa. Not that the Motu 
Proprio has hampered inspiration. On the contrary it has 
supplied it. It has given a new impetus to church com- 
position. Indeed composers—long before choirs—felt the 
quickening touch of its guidance, and Haller, Mitterer, 
Stehle, Kaim and Perosi, whose names sound almost old- 
fashioned nowadays, have produced an enormous amount of 
music filled with the new inspiration. But they were and 
are pioneers. They have had the difficult task of being 
healthy themselves in the midst of sickness, and conse- 
quently their music sometimes wears a rosy bloom that is 
hardly discernible from a hectic flush. One thinks of Don 
Lorenzo Perosi—so divinely gifted—plunged into an atmos- 
phere almost lethal with the sweet poison of Capocci, and 
one wonders no longer why a few strands of sentimentalism 
still tether him to the old order of things. 

The other pitfall, of course, one can see some of the 
German composers: fall into, namely, the exclusion of all 
sentiment in the endeavor to be liturgically eclectic. Haller, 
for example, who is so massive and strong in his best work, 
has produced inferior work that suffers from complete ossi- 
fication. Not the spirit only but the flesh also has de- 
parted leaving nothing but dry bones. Nevertheless, these 
devout composers have definitely succeeded in weaning 
sacred composition from worldliness and one hopes that 
Catholic choirs will lend their support to more ambitious 
successors. 

There is a tendency in some choirs—laudable as far as it 
goes—to cling exclusively to Gregorian and to easy excerpts 
from classical polyphony. With these exclusives it is made 
a sort of boast to be able to say that you sing nothing mod- 
ern. But it is surely a musical heresy to deny the possi- 
bility of a modern expression of faith, akin to that dog- 
matic heresy which would have us all primitive Christians 
who have renounced any doctrine not explicitly taught ear- 
lier than the fourth century. This may not be the age of 
faith, but for all that there is faith in our age, and precisely 
because that faith has to preserve itself from circumambient 
scepticism it has a strength and a glory which medieval 
faith had not. It is this quality, this militant ring of our 
faith that can only be expressed musically by composers of 
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our own times. It is well known how the Catholic flavor 
of Elgar’s music jars on many non-Catholics, which is a 
tribute to his power of expression for the faith itself jars 
on them. It is idle to discuss whether Catholics today have 
the same profundity of faith as those of the Middle Ages. 
The point to remember is that the Middle Ages are not only 
middle-aged—tthey are dead; whereas we who represent the 
present ages, are alive. 

To be intransigently opposed to any modern music what- 
soever is to refuse ourselves self-expression. Though it is 
true that in Gregorian and in classical polyphony we recog- 
nize the accent of a faith identical with our own, yet it is 
not our modern accent. The Church unstopped the fount 
of her inspiration that Palestrina might drink of it, and 
that fount still flows to refresh the musical talent of our 
own times. No more inspiring theme can be imagined for 
a Catholic composer than that of a faith which is not merely 
a wake of glory left by the sunken sun of past times, but a 
living reality shining in the meridian. 

If the writer may mention a personal predilection he 
would wish to praise among the most recent church com- 
positions the Missa Sancti Augustini of the Reverend Denis 
Kennedy. It is essentially virile, and is modal and poly- 
phonic in construction. It avoids most of the defects we 
have spoken about, being thoroughly Gregorian in spirit 
yet distinctly modern in its accent. It possesses that qual- 
ity of “agility” which characterizes true Catholic devotion, 
and it is nowhere heavy or sentimental. Above all, it has 
continuous movement and that aspiring tendency which is 
so essentially Gregorian. If there are defects, they come 
from a certain intellectual relish of austerity, and a some- 
what harsh zest in presenting the faith as a challenge. It 
is an ambitious and an original work, polyphonic through- 
out, yet adapted to the capacity of any average choir of 
men and boys. It represents a distinct advance along the 
path of liturgical process. It resists the temptation to 
which so many moderns succumb, of a too elaborate organ 
accompaniment and thus allows the voices to move untram- 
melled. . Abovevall, it achieves its best effect in the setting 
of the Gregorian proper and that is the ultimate test of lit- 
urgical quality. 

If only Catholic choirs would. study the importance of 
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this liturgical homogeneity and nourish a spirit of critical 
acceptance they would encourage the creativeness of those 
composers—they are numerous—who are endeavoring to 
give voice to our Catholic faith. Such a spirit would grad- 
ually prove that Gregorian is not important for itself alone, 
but for its effect on musical development. Indeed, we can- 
not say that Gregorian has regained its supremacy in the 
liturgy until it has so flooded the souls of contemporary 
composers that even modern composition will share with it 
those qualities of peace and joy, of tenderness yet tumult, 


of swiftness yet repose, that are the characteristics of true 
Catholic devotion. 


The Revival of Plain Song—An 
Earnest Appeal 


A. WExLBy PuGIN 


This article was first published in England in 1850; it was republished 
by Liturgical Arts (New York), Third Quarter, 1933. 


EN chancel screens were first attacked, about three 
years since, I at once denounced the writer of. the 
article as one who was opposed to the very principles of 
Christian Architecture, and, I then stated my firm belief, 
that the objection to screens was merely raised as a test of 
public opinion, and in order to ascertain how far the party 
(of which the writer was an organ) might proceed in their 
opposition to the whole system on which the revival of true 
Ecclesiastical Architecture was based. 
But, although I foresaw the evil tendency of their opin- 
ions, yet, I must confess, I was not prepared for the extent 
to which they have been carried in so short a period. At 
first the screens alone were objectionable, the architecture 
itself was praised as beautiful and appropriate, but now we 
are told that it is utterly unsuited to Catholic worship; that 
our finest Cathedrals, those most noble evidences of the 
piety of our forefathers, are only fit for demolition, and that, 
in fine, the buildings we should erect for divine worship 
should be as similar as possible to dissenting conventicles 
in their arrangement, only rather more offensive than their 
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meager prototypes, by the meretricious decoration of their 
interiors. Now, monstrous as these suggestions must ap- 
pear to Catholic-minded men; they become light when com- 
pared to the changes that are proposed in the divine service 
itself, and which have been lately put forth in a publica- 
tion which is the recognized organ of the party from whom 
this miserable system of modern degeneracy emanates. It 
is, indeed, seriously proposed to change the whole nature 
of the divine services of the Catholic Church, under the 
specious pretext of rendering them more popular and adapt- 
ing them to the spirit of the age; and what is scarcely 
credible this change is advocated not merely for the services 
of a peculiar order or body, but for the Parochial Churches 
of the whole country. (See the Rambler of 1850). 

Now, however we may deplore the wretched taste and 
principle which regulates the services of some religious 
bodies, yet as long as they are confined within the walls of 
their own institutions, and are not censured by the ecclesias- 
tical authorities, we may view them in silent sorrow. No 
Catholic is compelled to assist at their maimed rites or to 
enter their conventicle-looking chapels, if any among the 
faithful are so debased as to prefer the trumpery-display of 
a toy-shop and the vocal entertainment of a concert-room 
to a more solemn service, why we only pity and pray for 
them. But when we find that an attempt is made to thrust 
this parody of a Catholic service into the Parochial Churches 
of this country, where we are all bound to worship, it is 
time that every man who has a heart in the Catholic cause 
should testify his unbounded horror of so unhallowed an 
attempt to change the ancient offices. What! shall the song 
of Simeon, the hymn of St. Ambrose, the canticle of our 
Blessed Lady herself, give place to the doggerel rhymes 
and poetical effusions of a few individuals whose tendencies 
and principles should have led them down to Geneva, but 
who appear to have mistaken their road and found their way 
into the Catholic Church, only to create divisions among 
the faithful, and to use the ancient liturgy as a mere vehicle 
for the display of their Methodism. 

I do not hesitate to say, that the Book of Common 
Prayer, bare as it is in comparison with the ancient office 
from which it is taken, is yet a far more Catholic service, 
and more in accordance with the ancient traditions than 
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what is now proposed as the beau ideal of a popular service. 
On the same principle of lowering the divine service to the 
debased spirit of the age, some moral essays and family 
tales, embodying amusing anecdotes, should be substituted 
in lieu of the old lessons taken from Holy Writ, which are 
certainly quite out of date, and far more suited to the am- 
bons of the Basilicas, and the rood lofts of the pointed 
churches, than for the assembly rooms for nineteenth cen- 
tury Christians. England can never be Catholicized by the 
destruction of her cathedrals, the conversion of the liturgy 
into a song-book, and the erection of churches, whose ap- 
pearance is something between a dancing-room and a me- 
chanic’s institute, and I do greatly mistake the souls of Eng- 
lishmen, if this miserable system is ever permitted to take 
root in this land; for, although some weak persons may be 
led away by novelties, yet there is a general feeling of solid 
devotion, and a growing appreciation of the glories of Cath- 
olic antiquity that will effectually preserve us from the en- 
croachment of modern innovations. And, although there is 
every reasonable hope, that in due time this country will 
again receive Catholic truth in all its fulness, yet such a 
result can only be accomplished by our rising to the high 
standard of ancient excellence and solemnity, and not by 
lowering the externals of religion to the worldly spirit of 
this degenerate age. 

But as good frequently grows out of evil, it is most earn- 
estly to be hoped, that this monstrous proposal of substitut- 
ing vernacular compositions for the Church Offices, will be 
the means of awakening the ecclesiastical authorities to the 
absolute necessity of restoring the ancient Chant in all its 
purity, and I most gladly embrace this occasion for urging 
this all important subject. 

The very fact of such a proposal being made is an evi- 
dence that there is something very rotten in our present sys- 
tem; for, although the remedy suggested is far worse than 
the disease, yet that a disease does exist, and to a very great 
extent, no man who reflects on the subject can deny. There 
does exist a want of reality in the present services of the 
churches, as they are performed in this and many other 
countries, and from what does it proceed, but the corrupt 
and artificial state of ecclesiastical music. Owing to the 
complicated nature of modern figured compositions, both the 
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clergy and the people have been precluded from taking any 
real part in the service of Almighty God. They are re- 
duced to the position of listeners instead of worshippers; 
so that, in lieu of the grand and edifying spectacle of priests 
and people uniting in one great act of adoration and praise, 
the service is transferred to a set of hired musicians, fre- 
quently heretics and infidels who perform in a gallery, while 
the congregation are either amused or wearied, and the 
clergy who are present generally take advantage of these in- 
terminable fugues to say their own office, which has no 
reference whatever to the great act of sacrifice at which 
they are ostensibly assisting. Thus the unity of this, the 
most majestic, the most solemn act of Christian worship, is 
destroyed, and in many places it has degenerated into a 
mere musical entertainment for the audience, and at which 
they assist with no more devotion than in a common theater. 
Let no one think this picture is overdrawn. In one of the 
most Catholic cities of Flanders, Sunday after Sunday, 
an orchestra is set up in the nave, round which a full band 
arranges itself, and during the whole Mass—Kyrie, epistle, 
gospel, creed, offertory, and, horrible to relate, even the 
consecration and elevation—do these men blow forth pro- 
fane airs, taken from popular operas, while the Church 
is filled with irreverent listeners to their symphonies, and no 
man reverencing the Lord’s Body. Now, this is not a soli- 
tary example by any means. Scarcely is there a great 
Church in Europe which is not profaned by these miserable 
parodies of Divine Service; and what is most distressing, 
the greater the feast, the greater the abomination. I have 
been assured by a dignitary of the French Church who abode 
some time with the Franciscans of Assisi, that their daily 
offices were most solemnly sung; but the feast of St. Fran- 
cis arriving, the Church was inundated with fiddlers from 
all parts of the neighboring country, and-this most glorious 
church converted into a perfect salle d’opera. But I build 
not only on the testimony of others, I have been frequently 
grieved to the heart at what I have been compelled to hear 
and witness. No later than the Sunday in the octave of the 
last Corpus Domini, I was present at the High Mass in 
Antwerp Cathedral, whose choir and stalls were filled with 
lay spectators, two cantors standing among the crowd, who 
appeared to be only there for the purpose of displaying their 
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copes, while the service was shouted and fiddled from a 
gallery at the end of the nave, an unintelligible mass of con- 
fused and irreverent sounds. 

Were it not tedious, I could multiply examples without 
number of this miserable system which has completely cut 
off the people from taking part in the most solemn act of 
Christian worship,: and degraded it in appearance to the 
level of a pageant. It is impossible for men to sing this 
modern music and worship at the same time, they are there 
as performers, and to these hirelings are the praises of 
Almighty God transferred, while the clergy and people look 
on in dumb show. 

Formerly such persons as now constitute the choir were 
unknown. The service was sung in Parochial Churches, be- 
tween the clerks and the devout laymen (ministri), who as- 
sisted them in the chancel, and the people in the body of the 
church, who responded in unison. This grand and over- 
powering effect of the people answering the priest is yet to 
be heard in parts of Germany. At Minden the Habemus ad 
Dominum rose from more than two thousand voices of 
faithful worshippers. What a difference from the vicarious 
reply of three or four professionals, thrusting their heads 
from out of their curtained gallery in the intervals of their 
private conversation, and whose hearts, instead of being 
raised up, were probably grovelling in the contemplation of 
a pull at a wine bottle between the acts of the performance, 
for it must be distinctly understood that all persons who 
sing in galleries are performers by position. Nutshells, 
orange peel, and biscuit bags abound in organ lofts and sing- 
ing galleries, and those who are acquainted with the practi- 
cal working of these places must be aware that they are a 
constant source of scandal and irreverence. 

Now, when we contrast the Catholic arrangements in a 
chancel to their miserable expedient of a gallery, we shall at 
once perceive the infinite wisdom and beauty of the former. 
All are habited in vestments, whose color reminds them of 
the purity of heart and intention with which they should 
celebrate the praises of Almighty God. They stand within 
the sacred enclosure set apart for sacrifice; the very place 
tends to preserve a recollection of the Divine presence, and 
to keep the singers in a devout posture. The distinct and 
graduated Chant offers no impediment to the perfect union 
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of the heart and mind with the words as they are sung; and 
in lieu of a mere empty and vain display of vocal eccentrici- 
ties, we have a solemn, heartfelt, and, we may trust, an ac- 
ceptable service to the honor of Almighty God. 

Now, it cannot be too earnestly impressed on the minds 
of all, that these arrangements for the Church service were 
universal throughout Christendom. It is no new scheme or 
system, proposed for trial; it is simply carrying out the 
practices of the Church for certainly more than fourteen 
centuries. Not only were the cathedral and collegiate 
churches provided with stalls and seats, and ample space for 
the ceremonies of the choir, but every parish church, and 
even chapel, had its due proportion of chancel, where the 
divine praises were always sung; and from the Basilica of 
St. Clement’s, down to the humblest church of the seven- 
teenth century, we shall find abominations, and no good will 
ever be effected in Church music until they are utterly de- 
stroyed and the service sung in its legitimate and ancient 
position—the choir or chancel. While these galleries are 
suffered to remain, the erection of pointed churches is a 
mere sham. In vain the long succession of clustered pillars; 
in vain the carved screen and gilded rood; the soul of the 
whole thing is wanting; it is the system of a modern chapel 
worked in the shell of an old church. Who, then, it will be 
asked, are those who sit robed in surplices in the stalled 
seats? Only privileged persons, perhaps subscribers, who 
go in for a show, like supernumeraries on the stage; lay 
figures as the “Ecclesiologist” most wittily termed them, and 
but dumb dogs into the bargain. 

A greater sham than this cannot be seen. And was it 
for this that the long chancel was stalled and screened? 
that the cunning work was carved and the gold laid on— 
merely for the accommodation of some good easy men, who 
take no part in the solemnity, nor contribute one note to 
the divine praise! Surely not; it is the greatest possible 
perversion of a chancel; a scandal, and a shame. What 
could be more painful than to read the account of the new 
church recently consecrated at Sheffleld, where the architect 
had really produced an edifice quite in the old spirit; and 
instead of the solemn Chant of the dedication rising from 
its chancel we are sickened by a long eulogy on the quaver- 
ings of female singers. St. John’s, Salford, is even a more 
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melancholy example; a great cruciform church, with an 
ample choir, and yet fitted up as if for the followers of John 
Knox; a most disheartening spectacle. 

While this wretched system of gallery singing, with Mo- 
zart’s and Haydn’s music, was carried on in the room-like 
chapels of the last century, it was in character with the edi- 
fices; but when the English Catholic body was awakened, 
or appeared to be awakened, to a sense of better things, and 
churches arose whose form and arrangement told somewhat 
of more ancient and better times, then, indeed, we might 
have hoped and expected, that with the shell they would 
have revived the soul; that they would have cast off for ever 
the worldly efforts of modern men, who merely make use of 
the sacred liturgy as a vehicle, for a display of their pro- 
fessional skill; and have returned to that simple and divine 
song, which was created, like the architecture, by the in- 
fluence of the Christian faith, and which assimilates and 
harmonizes with its lofty vaults and lengthened aisles: 
without this the service and the fabric will be at utter vari- 
ance, a most humiliating spectacle of ancient grandeur and 
modern degeneracy. 

Whenever an attempt has been made by the members 
of the separated English communion to restore some of the 
external ornaments of religion which were lost by the apos- 
tasy of their Catholic forefathers in the sixteenth century, 
they have been usually met by insult and ridicule from a 
great portion of what is called the Catholic press; but I 
must say that the dedication of a modern Catholic church, 
as we have seen it occasionally announced, accompanied by 
a full band of music, and where bishops and dignitaries are 
exposed to the degradation of sitting in dumb show to listen 
to the interminable squalling of a few female professionals 
and whiskered vocalists from the front of a gallery, is a far 
more ridiculous and inconsistent exhibition. Indeed, with 
some few exceptions, the churches that have been raised - 
after the old models are become so many evidences of our 
degradation and our shame. The altar and the arch may 
belong to the ages of faith, but the singing drags us down 
to the concert-room of the nineteenth century, and is a sad 
and striking proof of the little sympathy which exists be- 
tween the architecture and the men. 

I have long mourned most bitterly in secret on this state 
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of things, but when a scheme is actually put forth to abolish 
the very words of the ancient offices and to reduce the serv- 
ices of Almighty God to the level of the conventicle, I can 
remain no longer silent. It is evident that the extreme 
hollowness of the present system is attracting attention; but 
alas! instead of advocating the only remedy, a return to the 
real music of the Church in all its purity, we are assailed 
by a scheme for its utter abolition. Monstrous suggestion! 
but by its very enormity, as I have before said, I trust in 
God that it will awaken our ecclesiastical rulers to a sense 
of the absolute necessity of casting aside all novelties and 
private conceits and returning to that music which has the 
sanction of ages and the full authority of the existing 
Church. What can be more perfect, what more edifying 
and consoling than that Divine Office, the compilation of 
sO many saints and glorious men, and which is so wonder- 
ful in the perfection of its system and composition, that the 
more it is studied, the more it gains on our reverence and 
love! What appropriate fitness in all the antiphons—what 
noble simplicity in the hymns! while the Chant of the Psalter 
has an almost sacramental power in calming a troubled 
spirit and leading the soul to God; these were the divine 
Chants that penetrated the heart of St. Augustine, and 
though many centuries have elapsed, they have not lost one 
fraction of their influence. It is a monstrous error to sup- 
pose that the people cannot be brought to enter fully into 
the spirit of the Divine Office. In France, there is hardly 
a country parish where the people do not join in the Vesper 
Chant and the offices with heartfelt devotion. The mass 
of persons are opposed to the plain song from pure ignor- 
ance; they do not understand it; all their ideas are, perhaps, 
formed from some miserably corrupt version they have 
heard drawled out by a cantor, who scarcely knew a note 
of music, and they never troubled themselves to examine and 
study the wonderful beauty of these heavenly compositions, 
which, independent of their own intrinsic merit, have all the 
weight and authority of the Church to recommend them. 
To what extreme inconsistency and absurdity does not 
the substituting of any other music lead in the celebration 
of the Divine Office! It is well known that the Kyrie is 
ordered to be sung nine times in honor of the Holy Trinity; 
modern composers utterly disregard the mystical symbolism 
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of the number, and multiply the supplications to an in- 
definite repetition merely to suit their notes. Again the 
priest intones the Gloria after the old traditions, while the 
choir takes it up in a totally different manner. The Credo, 
so far from being a distinct profession of faith as ordered, 
is a mass of unintelligible sound; and at the Sanctus, where 
the priest invites the people to join with angels and arch- 
angels, in one voice (cum una voce), in singing the Tri- 
sagion, a perfect babel of voices usually breaks forth, and 
the Ter Sanctus is utterly lost in a confusion of Hosannas, 
Benedictuses, and broken sentences all going together in 
glorious confusion, which scarcely ceases in time to en- 
able the distracted worshipper a moment’s repose to adore 
at the Elevation. After a short pause the din recommences, 
and this generally lasts till a thundering Agnus Dei be- 
gins. Whether it is in a spirit of pure contradiction that 
modern composers have usually imparted to this supplica- 
tion for peace the character of a great row it is impossible 
to say, but such is decidedly the case. Some of these com- 
positions would be admirably adapted for a chorus of 
drunken revellers shouting for wine outside a tavern, and if 
the words—“Wine, give us more wine,” were substituted 
for “Dona nobis, nobis pacem,” we should have a demand 
in perfect accordance with the sound with which it is ac- 
companied. 

In lieu of this, were the simple Chant, as ordered by 
authoritative books, the Antiphonals and Graduals of the 
Roman Church, restored, the people would soon be able 
to take part in responding to the clerks in the chancel. The 
Kyrie would be alternate, the Gloria a real hymn of praise, 
and the Credo would be again a real profession of the 
Christian faith, not a piece of complicated music, while the 
“Q Salutaris” would rise from the lips of hundreds, and 
ascend with the incense to the throne of grace. 

How easy in this age of printing to multiply Choral 
books ad infinitum. How simple to print music for the five 
Gregorian Masses, so as to bring them within the reach of 
the humblest individual. If these were taught in every 
school, and inculcated in every Catholic family, our churches 
would soon present the cheering, the inspiring spectacle of 
a mass of people united, not only in heart, but in voice, 
in the worship of their Creator; and this not in modern and 
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unhallowed sounds, but in the very words sung by the 
angels in heaven when the Redeemer was born; and in 
words to which the old vaults raised to God centuries ago 
have often reéchoed with the returning festivals; and in 
words which, protected by Catholic authority, will descend 
by tradition to ages yet unborn. May the Almighty God 
in His mercy open the hearts of our rulers to these im- 
portant truths; may He inspire our ecclesiastics with the 
spirit of reviving these solemn offices, which alone embody 
the spirit of the liturgy and set forth the majesty of the 
divine mysteries. May He grant us to see a restoration not 
only of the external glory of His temple but of the reverent 
service which is alone suited to its ancient symbolism; and 
may our churches—which, for the most part, are so many 
stumbling blocks to our separated countrymen, from the dis- 
crepancy between the fabric and the service—be purged 
from the disgrace of these modern performances, and be- 
come as shining beacons, not alone by the altitude of their 
spires, but by the purity and reality of the Divine Office as 
celebrated in them. 


Man and Civilization 
CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 


(Concluded ) 


This principle of spiritual renewal was actualized in the 
life of the Christian community, which regarded itself not 
as a religious sect, but as a true society which carried on 
the historic tradition of the Jewish people. As Israel had 
stood against the kingdoms of the Gentiles, so the Church 
stood against the world. Secular civilization, embodied in 
the Roman state, ruled the present age by its own law which 
was the law of force. The Church was the society of the 
world to come. It was its function to permeate mankind 
like a hidden leaven, to separate the living elements from 
the dead, and to reorganize them in a spiritual order which 
should be the foundation of a new world. To contempo- 
raries primitive Christianity must have seemed an absurd 
attempt on the part of a handful of oriental fanatics to defy 
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the forces of civilization and progress. It had against it all 
that was strongest in the ancient world—the power and au- 
thority of the Roman state, Greek--seience and culture, the- 
civic life of the ancient city and the religious traditions of 
the ancient East. Nevertheless, these mighty forces were 
powerless to resist the spiritual-energy of the new society. 
Christianity conquered. It actually created a new world. 
It supplied the spiritual impulse which was the formative 
element in European culture. The new peoples of the West 
were baptized into Christ and became members of the Chris- 
tian society. For a thousand years and more Europe was 
Christendom, and all that was most vital in European cul- 
ture received the imprint of the Christian spirit. 


THE SECULARIZATION OF CIVILIZATION 


Nevertheless, the old conflict between the Church and 
the World still continued. The permeation of European 
civilization by Christianity was never complete, and in pro- 
portion as the Church became embodied in the social order, 
it tended itself to become secularized and to be absorbed by 
the world. Consequently when the State became once more 
conscious of its power, and attempted to vindicate its sover- 
eignty over the whole of social life, it was supported not 
only by the politician and the business man, but by the re- 
ligious reformer who wished to restore the spiritual freedom 
of the Church and to free it from secular influences. Re- 
ligion gradually retreated into man’s inner life and left so- 
cial and economic life to a civilization which grew steadily 
more secularized. A man’s debt to religion was paid by an 
hour or two in church on Sundays, and the rest of the week 
was devoted to the real business of life—above all, the 
making of money. 

Such a division of life into two compartments—and very 
unequal ones at that—was not the Christian solution, nor 
could it be permanently successful. If religion loses its hold 
on social life, it eventually loses its hold on life altogether. 
And this is what has happened in the case of modern Europe. - 
The new secularized civilization is not content to dominate 
the outer world and to leave man’s inner life to religion; 
it claims the whole man. Once more Christianity is faced, 
as it was at the beginning, with the challenge of a world 
which will accept no appeal from its judgment and which 
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recognizes no higher power than its own will. Indeed it 
would almost seem as though the prospect today was even 
darker than it was at the beginning. Then, at least, Christi- 
anity was a new thing in the world, and its possibilities were 
still untried; but now that Christianity has been in the world 
for nineteen centuries the modern world regards it as a thing 
of the past—as a system that has been tried and found 
wanting, and that no longer has anything to offer. 

No doubt European civilization, even when secularized, 
still retains the mark of its spiritual origins. The new social 
ideals and secular forms of cultures themselves represent 
partial survivals of the Christian social tradition. . 

And while the City of God is stronger than it appears to 
be, the city of man is weaker. The forces that appear to 
make human civilization so irresistible—its wealth, its eco- 
nomic organization, and its military power—are essentially 
hollow, and crumble to dust as soon as the human purpose 
that animates them loses its strength. The real forces that 
rule the world are spiritual ones, and every empire and civi- 
lization waits for the hour when the sentence of the watchers 
goes forth and its kingdom is numbered and finished. The 
spirit of life goes out of its social traditions and institutions 
and a new age is begun. Thus from age to age the divine 
purpose towards the human race is carried on, and even the 
civilization which appears to resist that purpose is the un- 
willing servant of a power that it does not recognize. Never- 
theless, the true meaning of life is not to be found in civi- 
lization. 

The spiritual order transcends the order of culture, and 
it has its own organs and instruments in the world, which 
are not necessarily the ones that are highest in the scale of 
culture, or the most important from a human point of view. 
For, in the words of St. Paul: “God has chosen the foolish 
things of the world that He may confound the wise, and 
He has chosen the weak things of the world that He may 
confound the strong. And the base things of the world and 
the things that are despised has God chosen, and the things 
that are not, that He might bring to nought the things that 
are; that no flesh should glory in His presence.” 

“For the foolishness of God is wiser than men, and the 
weakness of God is stronger than men.” 





